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poison, so they sought other means to put him to death. The Queen, as she told Bothwell in her letter, refused to take Darnley with her, and returned alone to Edinburgh. From that city she gave orders that the King should be taken, not to Stirling or to Holyrood, but to the Abbey of Kirk-of-Field. He made some remonstrance when he was informed of this decision, but as he had no power to oppose it, he contented himself with complaints of the loneliness of the abode assigned to him; but the Queen made answer that she could not receive him at the moment, either at Stirling or at Holyrood, for fear that her son would take the disease if it were contagious; so he had no choice but to resign himself to stay where he was.
The abbey stood entirely by itself and its location was not at all calculated to dissipate the fears which invaded the King's mind. It was 'surrounded by two ruined churches and two cemeteries, and the nearest house was almost a gun-shot away; and as that house belonged to the Hamiltons, who were Darnley's mortal enemies, its proximity was far from reassuring. Farther away, to the north, was a cluster of miserable huts, called the " Thieves' Crossroads." On making the circuit of his new domicile Darnley noticed that two holes had been, made in the wall, each large enough for a man to pass through; he requested that they be stopped up, because they might be used by evil disposed persons to effect an entrance; they promised to send a mason to do as he wished, but nothing was done about it, and the holes remained open and unobstructed.
The day after his arrival at Kirk-of-Field, the King noticed a light in the nearest house, which he supposed to be uninhabited. He made inquiries of Alexander Durham as to the meaning of it, and was told that the